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JOHN WICLIF, THE REFORMER. 


Stow as the world is to appreciate its benefactors, we have 
frequent instances of justice rendered to their names long after 
their generation has passed away. Wiclif’s present reputation 
is'a remarkable instance of this kind. Only within a few 
years, since the publication of Mr. Vaughan’s excellent life of 
the British Reformer, have his merits been fully appreciated, 
and the reproaches against his memory been fully met. Mr. 
Vaughan diligently sought out all Wiclif’s unpublished manu- 
scripts, satisfied himself as to the dates of the most important 
events of his life and as to the progressive development of his 
liberal principles. The value of Mr. Vaughan’s work is evi- 
dent from the fact that, although he is apparently a Dissenter, 
and inclined to regard Wiclif somewhat complacently as an 
opponent of prelacy, Mr. Le Bas, in attempting a biography of 
the reformer that should be more favorable to the English 
Church, speaks in the most favorable terms of Mr. Vaughan’s 
labors, adopts his main views, and in great part follows him as 
the best authority. Whether we derive our opinion from the 
pages of the candid and diligent Dissenter, or those of the 
sensible and earnest Churchman, we must ascribe high honor 
to Wiclif, and rejoice that the nineteenth century has been 
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able to do such justice to the persecuted Reformer of the four- 
teenth century. 

We may look upon Wiclif as the most eminent champion 
that appeared in the dark ages for the sufficiency of the word 
of God and its superiority to the traditions of man. He was 
the morning-star of the Reformation, and with him came the 
dawn of those principles that havé made the Anglo-Saxon race 
so mighty in the world. The poet Chaucer was his contem- 
porary and friend, sympathizing with his opinions and aiding 
the reformer’s work by poems in the honest vernacular tongue 
which at once rebuked the corruptions of the priesthood, and 
did much to form the language which has been so powerful a 
means of rebuking every form of superstition and tyranny. 
To Wicklif’s Bible and Chaucer’s poems our English tongue 
owes boundless gratitude. 

So much has been said about Luther as the great reformer 
that Wiclif has been comparatively forgotten. Yet the 
Englishman was quite equal to the German in the purity of his 
principles, and nearly a century and a half before him in de- 
claring them to the world. He apparently had less compass 
of mind, less fancy and imagination than Luther, but he was 
fully his equal in understanding the essential principles of 
Christianity and protesting against priestcraft. 

Wiclif began his career of reform by protesting against the 
corruptions of the mendicant monks ; then he maintained that 
England owed no allegiance to Rome in temporal matters ; 
and he ended with opposing the whole system of priestcraft, 
denying the magical powers of pope and bishop, and claiming 
the homage of the soul for God as revealed in the Scriptures. 
Of course he came often into contact with the English priest- 
hood, and would have been put to death if priestly rancor had 
been able to work his ruin. But England had not yet adopted 
fully the persecuting doctrine, and moreover the reformer, so 
far as opposition to the temporal rule of the popes was con- 
cerned, stood on ground common to himself and a large part 
of the English nation, and there stood in a position not easily 
shaken, obnoxious as he was to a great majority for his rejec- 
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tion of such dogmas as transubstantiation. However he was 
finally expelled from his professorship at Oxford and from his 
residence there. He spent the two remaining years of his life 
at Lutterworth in the earnest discharge of his pastoral duties, 
and died there, beloved by his people in the year 1384, aged 
sixty years. 

Glance at the course of events since his time, and see how 
they illustrate his life and show the worth of his views. 

He translated the Bible for the first time into the English 
tongue. The open Bible, wherever the English language is 
spoken, is a witness of his worth and wisdom. 

He was professor of theology at Oxford, and there protested 
against the superstitions and corruptions of the priesthood. 
Look at Oxford now, think of her return to almost Papal errors, 
her treatment of Hampden and Arnold. How would a Wiclif 
at present be received in her halls and chapels ? 

Wiclif was a thorough Englishman in nationality. He op- 
posed papal assumptions and vindicated the independence of 
the English Church and people against foreign power. The 
growing nationality of England, and the vast influence of the 
national feeling in carrying out schemes of improvement at 
home and colonization abroad, are an illustration of the force 
of the principle which the reformer adopted and which Ed- 
ward III. and John of Gaunt aided him in asserting. 

Wiclif was a peace-man. What would have been the 
destiny of England, had her policy been pacific? It is not 
easy tosay. Her Church would not have been the champion 
of warfare ; India and China might have been unmolested by 
her arms ; her Wellingtons and Nelsons might have been un- 
known to fame. But what better things might not the open 
Bible with peaceful ministers and quiet industry, freedom from 
the national debt, energies taken from destroying and devoted 
to producing wealth, have done for England and the world ? 

Wiclif was a peace-man, yet a friend to popular liberty. 
What would have been the result, if the great popular cham- 
pions had adopted his policy, advocated popular rights without 
resorting to arms, and thus made all the triumphs of liberty 
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permanent by basing them on progressive opinion rather than 
the doubtful chances of war? Cromwell might not have been 
what history records of him. But how would the happiness of 
British subjects in general have stood ? 

Again, Wiclif believed in a fraternal clergy, a ministering 
brotherhood, and placed no reliance on the doctrine of apos- 
tolical succession and a clergy with a transmitted and magical 
virtue. Where England would have stood in the religious 
world had Wiclif’s simple doctrines of church government 
been adopted in the reign of the second Richard, it is hardly 
possible to decide. But we must not repine at the past. We 
must take things as they are, and try to make them better in 
our own day and generation. 

Among the names that should cheer the reformer whether 
in morals or divinity, none should be dearer to men of the 
Anglo-Saxon blood, than the name of John Wiclif. 


A SOUL GAINED AND A SOUL LOST, WITH A 
SCRIPTURAL COMMENTARY. 


In a notice of the late Dr. Noah Worcester, which appeared 
in a religious journal at the time of his decease, we read an 
account of a visit to this remarkable man and eminent Chris- 
tian, running somewhat as follows. The writer passed the 
forenoon with the Doctor, in conversation about those great 
themes which afforded so much delightful employment for his 
mind and heart. The hour for dinner arrived. The good 
man had not been very abundantly blessed in his basket and 
store ; a loaf of bread was placed upon the table for the satis- 
faction of hunger, and a pitcher of water stood by its side. 
These were all. This was to be their meal. The good man 
was not troubled or mortified. It was honest bread. He had 
wronged no one to gain it. The portion of the poor had not 
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been withheld, for this was itself the poor man’s portion. 
With a cheerful countenance he invited the visiter to share 
the repast. He felt that he was bound, and rejoiced that he 
was able, as able as the wealthiest, to satisfy the claims of. 
hospitality. He did not repine on account of the scanty fare, 
but remembering the Good Providence, he gave thanks unto 
God, whose bountiful hand is ever open, and who bestoweth, 
day by day, the bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 

The writer of the notice to which we allude, has done a 
good service to one person at least by recording that scene. 
Indeed that was a bright and quickening example, a beautiful 
illustration of the native worth and dignity of a soul, a soul 
adorned only with its own inherent glory, and sustained only 
by its own inherent strength. All that is essential, all that is 
in the highest sense fair and desirable was there. In a world- 
ly point of view, there was but little success to boast of. 
There was small accumulation of perishable goods. But there 
was a soul, nourished, matured, forever gained. Amidst 
circumstances of poverty it towered, it shone, high and bright. 
We can wish to dispense with everything beside, that we may 
be alone with such a soul. The spirit of man seems to have 
gained, for the time, an almost celestial embodiment, and 
words of truth and love quite fill our hearts. Indeed simplicity 
is the appropriate garb for such a soul, and all ordinary 
accompaniments seem out of keeping. When we gaze and 
listen, angels from heaven seem to be ministering unto the 
human spirit, and this is enough. We look no further. We 
ask for nothing more. A child of God, a friend of Jesus is 
before us; even now the spiritual world seems to be open and 
bright about him ; its imperishable treasures are heaped high 
under the humble roof; even now, the spirit though not yet 
emancipated, lives upon them, and when the man shall be 
translated, he shall hardly need to be transfigured. 

This was one of the closing scenes of a profitable life. The 
world, nay more, the smallest portion of the world, had not 
been gained. ‘The soul had been gained. Out of the fiery 
trial, this had been rescued alive. Its interests had been 
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manfully defended. That which God loves, and forever 
blesses, was there. Was not the lot of that man to be covet- 
ed? Would you not be content with his inheritance? Is any 
success to be compared with such success ? 

We have in mind another picture, of an entirely opposite 
description. Alas! we have but too many such. We have 
seen one who had gained much of the world, and had surround- 
ed himself with everything that is beautiful and comfortable. 
The labor of long years was represented by ten thousand 
various ornaments and conveniences. Each hour had its 
pleasure, each sense its minister, and even against satiety there 
was some provision. The claims of intellect and of taste had 
been faithfully regarded. A strong, manly hand, guided by 
an iron will, by a keen vision, by a scheming brain, had laid a 
firm grasp upon this world’s prizes, and there they were to 
bear witness to the man’s success. But we were struck upon 
the instant with a most painful deficiency. The world, much 
of it, had been gained. But where was the soul? Scarcely 
could we discern any traces of it. ‘This had not been nourish- 
ed up. Here were many ministering agencies, but the great 
master and indweller, he to whom all things minister, seemed 
to be absent; at all events, his presence was not recognized 
and felt. ‘The mysterious, beautiful light, was not seen. The 
voice of the man came wholly from the earth. No tone of the 
angels was blended with it. The breast did not heave with 
the motions of a great spirit. The speech was not of divine 
laws, of heavenly truths, of the reign of righteousness, of the 
establishment of sweet peace and blessed liberty. We were 
distressed by the suspicion that when the man shall be dead to 
the world, he will be quite dead, since only the voices of the 
world gain from him a response. We needed, in this instance, 
all outward accompaniments, to make the society tolerable, for 
the crowning and sufficient glory was wanting. What a 
mockery of life is such a scene! Means without an end! 
Wants increased rather than satisfied! The temporal exalted 
above the eternal! Earth honored, Heaven forgotten! The 
scene is gorgeous. Many a foolish heart is satisfied with it. 
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The lights burn brightly as if they were not destined to go 
out. The moth and the rust have as yet consumed nothing. 
All seems massive and splendid. The owner saith to himself, 
Soul !—for the name remains—Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up in store for many years. Confidence, a feeling of 
strength is betokened by the countenance, and when the man 
speaks, the weak are almost ready to say, ‘ It is the voice of a 
god.” Yet to the discerning eye, there is nought save dark- 
ness and gloom. Angels are indeed present, for they are ever 
present, but they have put off their shining garments, and 
weep over the ruin, for heavenly eyes behold in such a scene 
only a ruin; they look straight through the shows of things; 
they ask where is the child of God, where the servant of truth, 
the called follower of Jesus, the spirit of wisdom and of Jove ? 
Their errand in such a place is to watch for some happy 
season to awaken the slumbering spirit; they would, were it 
permitted, shroud all earthly glories in impenetrable darkness, 
and scatter to the four winds the poor trash for which the great 
soul has been almost sacrificed. It isa sad sight. God give 
grace unto such to recover their birthright, before it is too 
late. 

In view of such scenes, how solemn, and deeply significant 
are the words of the Savior, “* What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” How true, 
how needful was the saying! We are willing that the case 
should be thus strongly stated. Yes, let the gain be the whole 
world. For what is a world, without a soul? And whena 
soul is found, complete, fair, mighty, enduring, the image of 
the Eternal, the dwelling-place of the Invisible, the holy of 
holies, the mysterious shrine whence lively oracles continually 
go forth, we are not careful to look much further. We are 
not concerned even to qualify, to limit, to inquire cautiously 
how far a compromise is possible between the soul and the 
world ; whether it be necessary, and if so, under what cir- 
cumstances, to lose the greater in order to gain the lesser ; we 
will not go about to show that the world can be secured only 
in part, and that though one whole could be ours, we should 
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still crave another and another ; we will not point out the un- 
satisfactoriness of all earthly pleasures; we do not much care, 
though it be proved that they endure forever,—make as much 
of the world, as can be made of the world, under the most 
favorable circumstances,—we still say, * What doth it profit ?” 
If the soul be gone, mock us not, give us the lot of that poor old 
man, with whom God dwelt, that spirit rich in heavenly trea- 
sures, radiant with heavenly brightness. Give us that crown 
of honor. Let us share his poverty, for it is rich in all things. 
Let us dwell in that humble house, for it is a king’s palace, 
and its occupant reigneth right royally. Our deepest hearts 
yearn towards those, who have sacrificed the lesser for the 
greater, who have preferred the spiritual before the material, 
and who because they have lived for God and for their brethren, 
have lived most truly for themselves. R. E. 





SICILIAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH RUCKERT. 


Lov’st thon for beauty, 

O love not me! 

Love thou the sun then,— 

Ilis locks all gold appear. 
Loy’st thou for youth, 

O love not me! 

Love then the spring, ° 

That’s youthful every year. 
Lov’st thou for riches, 

O love not me! 

Love the mer-maiden 

With wealth of pearls so clear. 
Lov’st thou for love’s sake, 
O yes, love me ! 
Love me forever, 
‘To me forever dear. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


Our blessed Savior, in his parting prayer with his disciples, 
prayed for them, and for all “ that should believe on him 
through their word” or preaching, thus of course for all who 
should thenceforth be gathered into his Church, “ that they all 
may be one!” How far has that prayer been answered? Of 
the two hundred and sixty millions who compose that Church, 
scattered among the various nations and tribes of mankind, 
what can be said of their unity? Nay, on the other hand, by 
the bare enumeration of such a host of individuals, does it not 
at once occur to us, that the unity to be sought, and for which 
Christ prayed, must be a far different thing from that which 
the world, the religious world commonly so called, has been 
apt to expect, or strive for? What has that almost every- 
where been? Has it not been that which the Church of Rome, 
still holding within its pale the larger part of Christendom, has 
always made its ideal, and which almost every other Church 
since the Reformation, notwithstanding the protest of each 
against Rome, has still borrowed from her, namely, a unity of 
external form, a unity of church organization, of government 
and of order, coupled with such a unity of faith as could be 
secured or expressed by set articles or creeds to be acknow- 
ledged or subscribed by its members? Is it not strange when 
all observation and experience show that such a oneness of 
faith as even this is the merest nominal thing, since the very 
creeds and articles insisted on are variously understood and 
interpreted by those who subscribe them, that wise and good 
men should continue to contend for it? Is it not more strange 
that any should be satisfied, that a mere unity of external form, 
of church government or order, is worth struggling for, when 
some of the wisest and best men whom the world has seen, 
with all their preferences for any, abandon all pretence that 
Christ or his apostles prescribed it? Obvious enough does it 
seem that in something else, widely different in its principle 
and essence, must we find the true unity of the Church of 
Christ. 
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The true unity of the Church, the only unity which we con- 
ceive is at all practicable to the entire Church, is that which 
results from the catholicity of the Christian religion, its fitness 
to be what we have no doubt God designed it to be, a universal 
religion. The two things, then, the unity of the Church, and 
tine catholicity of the religion of Christ, are parallel, and the 
inquiry before us is this: In what consists the fitness of Chris- 
tianity to be a universal religion ? where shall we look for this 
true catholicity or universality ? what means has the Gospel 
for unitimg all men religiously, so that they may recognize 
each othex, with whatever differences they hold, whether of 
opinion or, polity, as still members of the one Church of 
Christ ? 

It will be perceived at the very outset, that we exclude all 
idea of a universal or catholic Church, in which there shall be 
no differences of any kind. And for this reason. The Gospel 
everywhere addresses individual men. It addresses you, and 
him, and me, each one of us, each one of the race, as a distinct, 
conscious, independent, accountable being. It calls upon each 
one to consider, reflect, inquire, decide, for himself. It there- 
fore implies the spiritual liberty of every individual of the 
race. It does more than imply it; it expresses it, plainly, 
distinctly. This; is its great purpose to bring us into “ the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.” So that this spiritual 
liberty, well called ‘ glorious liberty”’ by the apostle, is of the 
very essejce of the Gospel, of the very essence of the Christian 
religion. But pause a moment. Can there be such liberty, 
and yet no diversity of opinion upon any topics connected 
with the religion? Can there be such liberty, and yet no dis- 
cussion, no debate upon any such topics? Can there be such 
liberty, and yet no division whatsoever among those who still 
acknowledge the same God and the same Savior? We con- 
fess ourselves unable to see the matter thus. It is inevitable, 
that wherever the human mind, the thinking, reasoning, under- 
standing being, is free, there will be doubts, there will be 
debate, there will be inquiry, there will be room for, there will 
in fact be, differences and divisions to a greater or less extent. 
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To deny this would be to deny the very existence of that 
liberty, of which these are the natural and legitimate results. 

Where, then, shall we look for the true friends of Christian 
unity and catholicity ? In what consists the fitness of Chris- 
tianity to be a universal religion? We answer, Simply in its 
inherent, original power of adaptation, subsisting within itself, 
a constituent part of itself, by which it is enabled to meet and 
satisfy all the varieties of spiritual want and need, of all the 
various temperaments, circumstances, and outward condition, 
of every individual of the race, be these what they may. That 
it has this power of adaptation is undeniable. Wherever it has 
found man, under the burning skies of the torrid, or amid the 
icebound regions of the frigid zone, under every form of civil 
government, in every stage of civilization, in prosperity or ad- 
versity, in wealth or in poverty, in health or in sickness, on 
the throne or in the cottage, none will deny that it has shown 
itself the religion of universal man, meeting all his wants, 
proving itself the angel of God’s goodness and love to him 
everywhere. How remarkable is this! That in all possible 
differences of situation, under every variety of circumstance, 
the Gospel finds a home and blesses it, in every human 
bosom. 

With all this, it by no means follows that the highest ex- 
pression of individual character shall in every man be the 
same, but on the contrary shall vary according to the natural 
gifts and peculiarities of temperament in the individual him- 
self, and the various circumstances and position or sphere of 
duty into which he is thrown. It is true that we have in 
Christ the perfect pattern, by which all men, in all ages, coun- 
tries, and conditions, are to discipline and form and try their 
characters. But inasmuch as his mission was distinctive and 
peculiar, it follows that his example consists, for the most part, 
in the exhibition to us of great principles which his Gospel un- 
folds, reduced to practice. It would be absurd to cite and 
present it, as requiring every individual of the race, for in- 
stance, to renounce all else, and devote himself to the work of 
a great moral and religious reform ; and model himself in ail 
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respects as closely as possible, upon what Christ was and did 
in his high office. Just so far as any man feels himself called 
to that special work, or sets himself to do it, he cannot copy 
Christ too strictly ; would that all the world’s reformers would 
remember and act on this rule! There is that in Christ, in- 
deed, which is an example to every man; for every man has 
much in common with every other man, in the cultivation of 
the Christian life. Now it is this Christian life, which in every 
man is the highest expression of character. Accordingly the 
love of God, the love of and devotedness to truth, the love of 
man, the control of passion, meekness, forbearance, forgive- 
ness, humility, purity, inflexible regard to moral principle, an 
earnest and all-pervading piety, a spirit of perfect resignation, 
an unswerving regard to duty, the faithful employment of time, 
talent, opportunity, all these, which are conspicuous in the life 
of Christ, are of universal demand from his followers. They 
must of very necessity, form the basis of exalted character in 
every disciple. And yet, that character may and indeed must 
vary in almost every case, in marked particulars. In each, so 
far as it is exalted, it is easy to discover that its various ele- 
ments are combined into a beautiful whole, by the attractive 
power of that faith in the Great Master, which is the inspiring 
principle in the true Christian of all which he is and does. 
Take all the distinguished benefactors and ornaments of the 
race since the advent of Christ, whose characters have made 
an impression upon their own and after ages, and see how 
various and distinct they are, each in his own peculiarities ; 
and at the same time, how, living and breathing in all, are 
sundry great common qualities and graces, which show them 
all to have been clearly Christian, and make up in each simple 
case indeed its true greatness. Take Paul, Peter and John, 
the apostles; take Augustine and Thomas a Kempis; take 
Luther and Zuingle and Melancthon and Cranmer, and a host 
of others that might be named in every age of the Church ; 
or look within the circle of our own observation, under every 
form of church polity and every variety of creed,—and how 
in all do we see, with all the diversities of particular traits, 
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with all the diversity as a whole of individual character, the 
same all-applicable principles of action, the same great princi- 
ple of Christian faith at work in all, and proving the formative 
energy in each of the same glorious Gospel of the ever-blessed 
God : the Christian life produced in each and all, and alike in 
each and all, a blessing and a crown. 

Much the same course of remark is applicable to the outward 
expression of religious feeling and sentiment, namely, devotion. 
Our religion here maintains its claim to a true catholicity, its 
readiness to receive and welcome to its pale the whole family 
of man, by prescribing no one mode or form, no set ritual of 
worship, by or through which alone, man may approach his 
Maker. By its clear revelation of the Great Object of prayer 
as the Fatuer ; by teaching us, in the words of Christ himself, 
how simple and comprehensive may be the acceptable petition ; 
by showing us in his example, that the act of worship to be 
acceptable is not bound by time or place ; by making it ina 
word the hearty utterance of the spirit’s need, which the spirit 
of man itself feels and would express, it provides for the culti- 
vation and exercise of acceptable devotion under every variety 
of form or name, which the religious feelings variously train- 
ed and nurtured may prefer. The silent and simple worship 
of the Friends, or the gorgeous ritual of the Church of Rome ; 
the extemporancous prayers of one portion of the Protestant 
Churches, and the pre-composed liturgies of another; the 
standing, sitting, or kneeling posture ; the public worship of 
the great congregation in the consecrated church, or the more 
retired worship of the family circle, or the wholly secluded 
worship of the closet ; on each and all of these the spirit of the 
Gospel smiles. One only condition does it make for all; that 
it be the worship of the heart, that the heart be engaged. All 
else it esteems indifferent. God who is a Spirit, must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

Hence we see the utter folly and the utter wickedness of 
attempting to force men to the observance of any prescribed 
ritual, or of requiring submission to any arbitrary form of 
church polity. Christ has left these matters to the free judg- 
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ment of every disciple, to decide independently for himself. 
It is folly to enforce uniformity upon either of these points, 
because though there may be an external, formal assent, the 
heart, the man, revolts ; conviction is involuntary, and cannot 
be adopted or laid aside upon compulsion. It is wicked, an 
outrage upon the soul, because it is an invasion of that liberty 
with which Christ has made us free. F. A. F. 


{To BE CONCLUDED.] 


STANZAS. 


Pace quiescas! Let me keep 
A vigil o’er thy blessed sleep! 


Youne maiden! thou hast fled away 
From all the weariness of day, 
Among the flowers of dreams to stray ! 


Upon thy languid pillow prest, 
In purest beauty thou art drest, 
By angel whispers hymned to rest! 


Thy gentle lips are moving now, 
To thoughts that beam across thy brow 
With varying light ;—why smilest thou ? 


Are memories of happy times ‘ 
Repeating childhood’s laughing rhymes, 
Like echoes rung by distant chimes ? 


Perhaps, some dear words lately spoken 
The silence of thy heart have broken, 
Renewing there a blessed token ; 


Or bell-notes from the future stealing, 
Around thy slumber may be pealing, 
A destiny of joy revealing. 


























STANZAS. 


But stay, I see a sorrow paint 
A shadow, undefined, and faint, 
Over thy features, lovely saint! 


Have fears been muttering dirges now ? 
Have griefs, like phantoms, touched thy brow 
With fingers wan? Why tremblest thou ? 


Hast marked a flower of promise fade, 
Woven in youthful fancy’s braid, 
And in the dust to wither laid ? 


Or midway up the morning sky, 
Beheld a cloud of thunder fly, 
And burst without a warning sigh? 


Or, in the rapids of life’s river, 
Hast watched a bark a moment quiver, 
Then sink beneath the waves forever? 


Fear not, though joy and grief seem blending, 
Though many a cherished flower is bending, 
Though clouds across the sky are wending ! 


Thou couldst not comprehend of bliss 
The value of her lightest kiss, 
If trusts should never prove amiss ! 


The leaves of trouble, round the bowl 
Of bubbling life, their darkness roll, 
To shade, yet purify the whole. 


So, when awaking, wisely treasure 
This lesson, told in dreamy measure, 


Of changing hope, and fading pleasure ! 


And now, more calmly breathe asleep ! 
Nor let thy timid spirit weep, 
Whatever visions o’er thee sweep! 
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HEARING AND PREACHING. 


HEARING AND PREACHING. No. II. 
A CONVERSATION AFTER THE MORNING SERVICE. 


“You seem not to be returning from your own church this 
morning, Jane. Where have you been, and whom have you 
heard ?” 

** My own church! no indeed! I have been over to H 
Street, to hear Mr. B , who is in the city to-day on an 
exchange with Mr. R——. I never lose an opportunity of 
hearing him, I assure you, if he comes within a circuit of half 
a dozen miles. Out of all the ministers of the denomination, 
he is my favorite preacher decidedly. Go with me this after- 
noon, will you, and see how you like him ?” 

** No, I thank you, I never leave my own place for another, 
nor my own minister for a stranger.” 

“What a stupid thing you are. Why, such a humdrum 
sort of life on Sunday must be horrible. Never change the 
scene! I should die of the monotony. Then you have never 
heard my charming Mr. B , I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes, he has been in our pulpit several times, and I 
have always thought his services very instructive.” 

* Instructive! what a sober sort of a word that is! But 
didn’t you admire the sweetness of his tones and the graceful- 
ness of his gestures ?”” 

“Perhaps so, but really I have no distinct recollection of 
them now. I hardly think I noticed them particularly. The 
sentiment of one of his discourses impressed me considerably, 
and I thought him capable of fulfilling the true purpose and 
aim of a preacher, which is, I suppose, to be useful.” 

** Now, Susan, you are quite too prosaic, too serious, too 
sensible, as they call it. Usefulness is a very excellent thing, 
but it is not everything. I go above utilitarianism. A minis- 
ter ought to be a very good man, no doubt, and, in my opinion, 
he ought to be vastly more than that.” 

‘* Pray, what is it to be more or greater than that?” 
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“ To be a man of accomplishments, learning and eloquence, 
or, better still, to be a man of genius. No person is fit to go 
into the pulpit unless he has remarkable talents and superior 
gifts. But this idea of going to your own church all the time 
is too ridiculous. For my part, | like some variety ; in fact, I 
can hardly be said to have a church of my own. Father, poor 
man, has always been to Mr. D *s, to be sure; But when 
Mr. A was settled George went to hear him because his 
discourses were more argumentative ; and Elizabeth has joined 
Mr. E because he appeals to the affections so fervently ; 
and John follows Mr. C 
skeptically inclined, and John was always rather undecided 
himself. As to Kate, she goes once a day to the Church, be- 
cause the Episcopalian clergy dress themselves so neatly, and 











because he has heard he has been 





for myself, 1 am scarcely in the same seat two Sundays in 
succession, thank Heaven.” 

* A delightful family you must have of it. Don’t you think 
there is something pleasant and valuable too, in the associations 
that gather about the worshipping-place where a whole family 
assemble together year after year ?” 

* Well, really, 1 don’t know. Mother used to talk about 
such things. But she was rather an old-fashioned, superstitious 
person. ‘The devotional parts of the public services, the 
‘ worshipping’ parts, are getting rather out of date, you know, 
now-a-days. ‘The modern fashion, I am happy to say, lays 
more stress on the sermon, and especially as a classical, artistic 
production. But don’t you feel a curiosity sometimes to hear 
the different men that are coming forward and getting a repu- 
tation ?” 

To tell the truth, Jane, I am a little older than you—(you 
will admit it, 1 presume, and pardon me without much hesita- 
tion, for saying so) ; and I have less anxiety to see and hear 
these ‘men that are coming forward and getting a reputation,’ 
than [ had before I had seen so many of them, and had ob- 
served that their ‘reputation’ or their notoriety has generally 
declined with a rapidity proportioned to the swiftness of its 
rise ; while their coming forward was apt to be followed by a 
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going backward, extremely awkward and uncomfortable both 
for the admirers and the admired. But then, if 1 were ever 
so desirous to know how these individuals appear, I suspect my 
course is as sure as yours. My minister exchanges, like 
others; and by standing still in my own position, I find all 
these various preachers come round in their turn, in due time. 
Besides, should we not make it the object of our church-going, 
less to see a new manner or hear a new voice, than to adore 
God, our Heavenly Father, feel his presence, acknowledge his 
goodness, confess to him our faults, and implore the enlighten- 
ing, purifying influences of his ever-willing spirit to visit and 
quicken and elevate our secret souls? Is not this the only 
right use of these sacred hours? When we remember what 
we are in his searching sight, how insignificant, how weak, 
how stained with sin, any delivery of the truth seems graceful 
that is sincere and natural, and any voice quite good enough 
for our ears that comes from a feeling and full heart.” 

“ How you talk, Susan; why, you are quite a preacher 
yourself, I declare. But here comes Miss Haller. She'll go 
with me to hear Mr. B , I dare say. Will you, Eliza ?” 

“Mr. B ! You don’t say he is in town to-day. Now 
this is too bad, Jane, too abominably bad. I was just now told, 
as I came along, that Mr. F—— of L-— was to preach this 
afternoon at the ———— Chapel, and as everybody will go 
there, I want to go. But then Mr. B too ;—I can’t give 
up Mr. B If I had only known this morning that they 
were both in town, I might have heard one this forenoon, and 
the other this afternoon. It’s a shame. What shall we do? 
Don’t you think one of them will preach somewhere this even- 
ing? There I have been sitting and listening,—or pretending 
to,—to our dull Mr. G , when I might have been delighted 
by either of these fascinating men.” 

“ My mind is changed, since you have told me Mr. F—— 
is here. I have heard Mr. B once to-day, and that will 
do. Indeed, I think I admire him rather less than when he 
first appeared. I shall by all means give the preference to 
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* But,” interposed Susan, ‘‘ did I understand you to speak of 


Mr. G as ‘dull,’ Eliza? I had supposed he was univer- 
sally regarded as a man of remarkably glowing and uniform 
eloquence.” 

*“] have heard him so much, he is dull to me, at any rate. 
He has energy enough, and is often much excited; his ideas 
are very striking too, I allow, and his language is both earnest 
and polished ; these are merits. But still, he does not exactly 
suit my fancy. Iam tired of him. Pray, Susan, how shall I 
manage about this dilemma of mine ?” 

“T am afraid I can give you slight help: and, to be plain, I 
have so little respect for your motives that [am hardly disposed 
to try. Yonder, however, is little Harriet Champney. She is 
, and can probably inform 








a niece, you know, of Mr. F 
you of his movements.” (And with this, Susan, finding her- 
self in an uncongenial sisterhood, withdrew.) 

“That is a bright thought; I'll cail her. Harriet, will Mr. 
preach in the city this evening or next Sunday ?” 


F 





**T don’t know and am very little interested to know,” re- 
plied this innocent little girl of some eleven years; “ Uncle 
F 


on his visits here—in the parlor; but the stand-point of his 





is a very kind, clever man, and we all like to see him 


philosophy is different from ours; he does not repose on the 
intuitions of the soul; so we cannot consent to encourage him 
as a teacher.” 

‘** What does the child mean ?” said Jane to Eliza, as Har- 
riet turned away. 

“T would give the world to know,” answered Eliza. “I 
have heard those peculiar words several times lately. There 
must be something started here, that we have not found out; 
and if we don’t attain to the secret presently, and talk as wise- 
ly and theologically as others, we shall fall behind the times; 
which would be terrible, you know.” 

‘Utterly so: but where do this precocious Harriet and her 
‘stand-point’ friends attend? Who is their minister ?” 

“Mr. A ; and they are so eaten up with devotion to 
him, that they can see nothing in anybody else. They go 
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about praising him everywhere ; and when he makes an ex- 
change in the city, instead of hearing his substitute, they are 
silly enough to follow after him into a strange church lest they 
shall lose a word from his lips.” (It will throw some light 
upon this statement to observe that Mr. H— has been ordained 
but a few weeks.) 

“Really : I must remember to go to Mr. H—’s church next 
Sunday. One ought to be acquainted somewhat with the 
styles of all these public characters, and be able to pass 
judgment upon them at a moment’s notice.” 

At this juncture in the conversation the group was approach- 
ed and joined by another young lady, Miss Baker. This per- 
son is as serviceable as a directory ora gazetteer by her ability 
and perfect readiness to give the most definite information as 
to the plans, arrangements, views, &c. &c. of all the preachers 
in the neighborhood. She is probably the most accomplished 
specimen yet discovered of the whole species of ecclesiastical 
gossips. Miss Baker greeted her acquaintances carelessly, as 
if her mind found a painful difficulty in withdrawing itself from 
the pressing topics it was busied with, to perform the ordinary 
salutations. The perplexed friends soon apprised her of their 
difficulty ; and the conference proceeded as follows : 

*“ You will sce,” remarked Miss Baker, “ that Mr. B 
leaves here in the course of the week for P » where he 
will preach in the morning for Mr. Y and for Mr. W. 
in the afternoon. He will not probably be in the city again 
till August, when he will be called here on business and will 
exchange with Mr. 8 On the other hand, Mr, F , 
on account of the sickness of one of his children, returns 
home tomorrow. He does not preach at the ———— Chapel 
this afternoon, as you both erroneously imagine. At the re- 
quest of Mr. A , he administers the communion for him.” 

‘‘ Let us go there, then, Eliza,” said Jane. 

“But then there is that dear Mr. B——; he will certainly 
deliver one of his splendid discourses in H———— Street. The 
fashionable will be there; I know it will be so interest- 
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“In H——— Street, did you say ?” interrupted Miss Baker. 
“No indeed, in L— Street this afternoon.” 

“In L—-Street! Iam infinitely obliged to you for telling 
me. Dearme! How near I came to missing him after all ; 
and then I should have found that Mr. M there, whom I 
have heard a thousand times, with his homely face too. How- 
ever, I could have left the church after the exercises began, as 
I very often do when I am disappointed.” 

** Still, that brings one such severe looks from precise, or- 
derly people, that it is better to be guarded against mis- 
takes beforehand. Don’t you think Mr. B very hand- 
some ?” 

** A perfect Apollo,” exclaimed Eliza; “and such an ele- 
gant bearing !” 

‘“* But Mr. F—— has the finer figure,” said Jane. 

“ And Mr. C the more beautiful hair,” said Miss Baker. 

* And Mr. D a higher forehead and more expressive 
eyes than either,” added Eliza. 

** The most complete and faultless master of the art of dress 
in any of our pulpits, in my opinion, is Mr. H .” said Miss 
Baker earnestly. 

“*T don’t agree with you,” replied Jane ; “I have seen his 
cravat miserably adjusted on several different occasions, when 
he has been taken by surprise. And at home, they say he is 
shockingly neglectful.” 

“No such thing is true,” affirmed Miss Baker despotically— 
offended that her province should be invaded by a rival; “1 
am much better informed of his domestic manners than you 
possibly can be.” 

**] beg you not to be angry or impertinent, if you please,” 
rejoined Jane, in a tone and with a flush that shewed she was 
ready to be both. 

** We all must have our favorites,” said Eliza with a pacifi- 
catory intention. ‘ Everybody has a right to feel as much 
pride in her particular minister, as in her equipage or her bon- 
net; and an equal right to exaggerate his merits at the expense 
of all other men’s. She may exalt him by depreciating others ; 
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praise him by undervaluing others, if no other way occurs. 
By the way, | am told young Mr. L is engaged to Miss 
Selden.” 

“T pity her, then, with all my heart,” sighed Jane, compas- 
sionately ; “his youthful Reverence will make as cross a hus- 
band as they say Rev, Mr. K— is, bland and gentle as he 
always seems in public. He quarrels with his wife shame- 
fully, I presume. To be sure, I don’t know certainly. But it 
would not be strange, you know.” 

Not at all ;” agreed Eliza ; ** undoubtedly he does. And 
it was hinted to me the other day that Mr. N——- of —— Church 
begins to think he has been a widower long enough.” 

“Tt is true, I will venture to assert,” said Miss Baker; “I 
never thought any better of him since he said he did not 
wholly assent to the reform movements of the day. His poor 
wife died eight months ago next Wednesday. He works hard 
enough, I'dare say ; but when people complain of him and 
beg of him to try new, modern measures,—instead of doing it, 
as one would suppose he would be glad to just for the change, 
he says he can do most good, and tries to, by following his 
own convictions, and makes other such foolish speeches. 
However, his society is diminishing as he might expect; his 
young people all leave him as soon as they come to years of 
discretion ; and either he or his congregation will find a new 
place very soon. It is all very well for a minister to be inde- 
pendent; but those that get credit for their independence are 
generally, very properly, those that take care to be indepen- 
dent in a popular way.” : 

‘* Speaking of a change of parishes,” said Eliza, “It is 
rumored that Mr. E. has lately had a call from the 
society, with an offer of a large increase of salary.” 

‘** That rumor I have myself had the pleasure of circulating 
for the past week. If he accepts, it will of course be imputed 
to the sordid motive addressed by the salary, though he himself 
avows that if he should be led to take such a step it would be 
from other and more honorable considerations. This is quite 
supposable ; but the best persons would put a different and 
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worse construction upon it, and-] hardly think he will be brave 
enough to go against public opinion.” 

‘‘ Miss Baker, can you tell us when Mr. S—— is likely to 
repeat his great sermon on Remorse ?” 

‘“‘ Probably on the second Sunday in May at the B— Street 
Church,” was the oracular reply. ‘* Several of our clergymen 
have invited him to deliver it in their pulpits; others are re- 
strained from doing so by the fear that disagreeable compari- 
sons will be suggested between his efforts and their own. Mr. 
Ss has been urged to print the discourse ; but he declines, 
under the apprehension that it will not, as an intellectual pro- 
duction, look quite as well, in print, as it sounded, from his 
lips.” 

* But,” said Eliza, “here it is almost my dining hour, and 
we have not determined where to go this afternoon. You, 
; but if he is to 








Jane, seem resolved on hearing Mr. F 
administer the Sacrament he will have very little chance for 
the display of his mind. None at all, except in the prayers.” 

** But then the charming creature prays so beautifully,” said 
Jane.* 

** He does not pitch his voice so exquisitely in his prayers 
as in his sermons,” observed Miss Baker, “ and his language is 
less poetical, less imaginative; he quotes too much from the 
Scriptures also. Eliza, I think you and I will go down to 
L Street to listen to Mr. B , and Jane may follow 
Mr. F Tomorrow we will compare notes and collect all 
the ministerial news for the week. Good morning, Jane !”” 

As Eliza and Miss Baker walked on together, the former 
asked of the latter, Pray, can you tell me what an intuition 
is? Is it some sort of ministerial mattress? Harriet Champ- 
ney spoke of Mr. F as not reposing on one.” 

*¢ Mattress, Jane! what a ridiculous blunder! Why no, in- 
tuitions are—are something beautiful, somethiug quite splendid, 

















*This species of profanity is almost too awful to record ; and yet 


we hear it literally repeated, as if it were not an insult to Heaven, 
constantly. 
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something divine, in the soul, you know. People that believe 
most in them are always the brightest, and they hold that all 
of us know more, of ourselves, a great deal, than anybody can 
teach us ; that we can do as we please and always do right; 
that we need not go to books nor to wise men to learn, nor to 
the Bible unless we choose to; and even then, that we need 
not believe any more of it than we think convenient. I have 
taken quite a penchant to the theory. Good bye, Eliza.” 
And so ended this spiritual interview. The result of its 
calculations is worth the mentioning. Owing to a severe 
shower that appeared somewhat suddenly, Jane’s prudent father 
forbade her going out in the afternoon, and the consequence 
was that she was in an exceedingly irritable, peevish state for 
some forty-eight hours. Miss Baker and Eliza, blessed with 
less cautious parents, encountered the severe weather, and 
worshipped, or rather sat in church, at L—— Street. But 
the arrangement of a double exchange had put at fault 
even Miss Baker’s sagacity, and, when it was too late to re- 
treat, they saw with surprise, in the place of the ‘ charming 


Mr. B ,» the despised Mr. N. 





How much of the above is a transcript of actual events and 
actual conversation, it would doubtless pain some excellent per- 
sons to be assured. To disclose by whom the different parts 
of it were in fact sustained would, of course, be odious. We 
have no thought of doing any such thing. Whether the “ busy- 
bodies,” the “itching ears,” those “spending their time in 
nothing else but to hear or to tell some new thing,” of Scrip- 
ture-fame, have any representatives in modern times, and among 
us, we are not ambitious to decide. That there are more than 
a few so foolish, so presumptuous, so empty-minded and cold- 
hearted, as these characters we have just dismissed, we must 
for the good name of our community, deny. Some individual 
we have heard quoted as saying, that for want of other amuse- 
ments, our people find their excitement in the church, and 
gossip about the pulpit and its occupants. Fixedness and per- 
manence are exchanged for vagrancy on the part of the hear- 
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ers, and itinerancy among the preachers. ‘The person preach- 
ing is more discussed than the truth or doctrine preached. 
Would not a silent self-examination and self-control indicate a 
more thorough religious culture, and be more acceptable to God ? 
What the effect of the present tendency, partly exhibited in the 
above scene, is liable to be on both congregation and ministry, 
and on the diffusion of the spirit inculcated in the New Testa- 
ment, we think an investigation worthy the attention of men 
and women of taste and conscience in general, and of Christian 
parents in particular. F. D. H. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. SAMUEL BARRETT. 


Joun iv. 35, 36. Say not ye, There are four months and then 
cometh harvest: behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields; for they are white ‘already to harvest, and he 
that reapeth receiveth wages. 


Tuis is the language of Jesus to his disciples, and he uses 
it for the purpose of moving them to the immediate perform- 
ance of their appropriate duties. Be it, he suggests, that be- 
tween sowing and reaping these fields of barley or wheat, the 
husbandman has months for rest; it is not, cannot be so with 
us. Behold that throng of people eager to listen, and needing 
instruction ; such is the great moral harvest we are to gather ; 
dream not of delay; it is even now white ; the field of truth 
and virtue awaits only the reapers ; go ye then into it, already 
ripe for the sickle, and receive your appointed wages. 

The counsel, my hearers, is good for us. Always for 
human beings there is a harvest-field. It is not merely seed- 
time with us ; it is a season for reaping too; and there is pay 
ready for us so soon as our work is done. ‘This is a fact as 
useful as it is-true ; by overlooking it we shall suffer loss. 
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Many seem to think that the present life is only fit for prepara- 
tion; and that for any valuable results they must wait till after 
death. In this they err. No doubt, there is to be a harvest 
for us hereafter ; and it will be abundant or otherwise, accord- 
ing as we prepare the soil, well or ill, and scatter the seed plen- 
tifully or scantily, now. And he alone is the truly wise man, 
who bears this in mind, and acts conformably to it. But there 
is also a harvest to be gathered, at the present season, and 
every day we live. To say, in the spirit of the disciples of old, 
There are yet four months, and then cometh harvest, thinking 
that meanwhile we have only to rest or keep on sowing, 
that there is nothing to be garnered, and no recompense, 
except in a distant future,—to say and do this, would but ill 
accord with the true state of things. 

The fact is, and we cannot be too deeply sensible of it, 
that the great field of human life is one wherein there are 
products in all stages of growth—here, germs, buds, flowers ; 
there, fruits in full maturity ;—so that, while on one spot we 
must act the part of cultivators, on another we must perform 
the office of gatherers in of the harvest ;—while to-day and in 
this corner we sow the seed of a future crop, tomorrow and in 
that corner we put in the sickle and receive wages for our toil. 
And thus the course of things and events is with us from the 
beginning to the end. Always and everywhere there is a har- 
vest, of one sort or another, answering to a previous sowing. 
Let me illustrate. 

Take the boy at school. Do you say, he is planting seeds 
that are by and bye to spring up and yield the fruits of respec- 
tability, usefulness and happiness, or the reverse? ‘True. 
But he is also a reaper as well as a sower; he is gathering 
the harvest of an earlier culture. From the nursery he came 
to the school; and he suffers or enjoys in the latter, according 
as he was dealt with rightly or wrongly in the former. Did 
he come with wayward passions, an unsubdued will, and 


offensive manners >—he must then be subject to a restraint and 
discipline that will be painful to him; and till he is cured of 
his evil habits, must suffer from the bad estimation in which 
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he is held by his companions. But if on the contrary he came 
with good dispositions and manners, then so much the better 
does he succeed at school. 

Look to the youth as he enters society. Do you tell me he 
is now in a condition to cultivate the traits that are to constitute 
his future character and determine his success in the world ? 
Very true, again. But still he is a gatherer of the fruits of a 
previous process of husbandry. One harvest is ripe for the 
sickle while another is green. Every acquirement, habit or 
disposition of his school days, affects him for evil or for good 
now, and becomes a source of pleasure or of pain tohim. He 
takes his place according to his merit, as merit is estimated in 
the social circle in which he moves. If in school he sowed 
the seeds of selfishness, sullenness, or arrogance, he now reaps 
a harvest corresponding thereto; if he sowed the seeds of be- 
nevolence, cheerfulness, humility and modesty, he enjoys the 
good will and affection of his associates. 

Consider the mature man, as you find him in the various 
relations and pursuits of the world. You regard him, perhaps, 
as now preparing for old age—as sowing that which he is to 
reap, for his solace or his grief, in the decline of life. And 
rightly. But reflect, at the same time, that he is even now ina 
field white for the harvesting. ‘The happiness or misery of 
manhood is the product of culture bestowed in childhood and 
youth. Now is the season when all his principles and habits, 
acquired in earlier years, are put to the trial; and it is soon 
seen whether they are of the right kind, and what they are 
worth. He finds himself well or ill off, according to the tastes 
he formed, the friendships he secured, the knowledge of men 
and things he acquired, the character he established, long ago. 
If he was negligent or did wrong in these respects, when 
young, he is now a sufferer for it; if right, he gathers a cor- 
responding harvest of good. 

Advert to one who has passed the meridian of his day, and 
whose evening is nigh. Now, you tell me he must be more 
diligent than ever in preparing himself for death and eternity— 
must be especially busy about the husbandry that alone can 
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secure to him a harvest of bliss in heaven. Yes: but what an 
in-gathering of fruits is not also taking place! What is he, 
what enjoys or suffers he, except as, in a great degree, the 
reaper of that which he long enough before sowed? How 
different, brethren, is the condition of some old people from 
that of others! They are all alive, they all breathe, it is true ; 
but here how often the resemblance ends. Life to this class 
is one thing; to that, quite another. Look at him, who has 
been worldly-minded from his youth up. What a poor harvest 
he is now reaping. Existence to him is but an every day 
scene of earthly sensations, only rarely and occasionally re- 
lieved by any visitings of higher thoughts, of spiritual joys and 
hopes. What again is life to the old selfish man, who has 
ever considered his own interests the all in all, and the claims 
of suffering humanity but an offence ; whose heart of ice never 
glowed with one generous sentiment; whose whole soul, 
morning, noon, and night, was intent on self-advancement, 
and nothing else; and whose code of morality was briefly 
comprehended in this,that he should take who had the power to 
take, and he should keep who could. What is life, moreover, 
to him who has grown gray in sensuality; to him who never 
rose to the dignity of true selfishness, but was merely the 
thoughtless slave of appetite ; whose days were but alternations 
between one excess and another,—allowing the system only 
so much rest as that it might be enabled to bear the next bur- 
den which was laid upon it? Who would covet the wages of 
such an one, while reaping, with trembling hand and tottering 
step, the harvest for which he had sown? Not so, however, 
with the other class. They too, are old, but old in virtue as 
well as in years. Early they scattered the good seed on good 
ground, and watched and cultivated the up-rising and growing 
blade afterward. Now it is harvest time with them ; and how 
many and precious the fruits! Calmly and serenely they st 
in their retirement, and delight to live over again their past 
lives. No fearful ghosts of former follies and vices obtrude 
themselves, but blessed spirits, as it were, of ten thousand pure 
and noble deeds hover around, to cheer and sustain their souls. 
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Thus it is, a peaceful, respectable, happy old age, is no acci- 
dental result, any more than is the crop of corn which the 
husbandman in autumn gathers into his barn. No; it is the 
product of past culture—the harvest from the seed sown—as 
truly so as any effect that flows from its cause. 

And are we to stop here? Take the human being, at his 
first stage of existence beyond the grave ;—is not that a harvest 
time also? Is the law of our nature which we have seen to 
be in operation in all the preceding periods, to cease now ? 
Do we reap in youth what we sowed in childhood, and in 
mature age what we sowed in both those seasons, and in old 
age what we sowed in all the previous divisions of our exis- 
tence,—and shall we not also reap, on entering the future state, 
what we sowed in the whole of the former one? So reason 
would seem to teach. And what saith revelation? ‘It shall 
be rendered to every man according to his deeds—to them 
who by patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory, 
honor and immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are 
contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil.” 

Thus, my hearers, I have endeavored to illustrate, by means 
of familiar instances, the great truth, that always and every- 
where there is for usa harvest, of one sort or another, an- 
swering to a previous sowing. What manner of persons, then, 
ought we not, in every period of life, to be striving to be? 
Why should any one, however young, wait, saying to him- 
self, there are yet four months, and so fail to be ready 
and prepared for what is ever near at hand? You are 
a child. My little friend, you are suffering good or ill, ac- 
cording to what was sown in your heart in the nursery; 
but listen to me, when I tell you, that this is not all; by and 
bye you will again suffer good or ill, according to the nature 
of the seed you are now sowing. You areayouth. Well, you 
are reaping the sweet or the bitter fruits of that which was put 
into your soul and wrought into your habits in childhood; but 
believe me, this is not all; you are every day planting a field 
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which will bring forth plentifully and very soon, another har- 
vest, either for your comfort or your distress. Man in mature 
life,—need I tell you, that your advantages are now greater or 
smaller for success in the world, very much in proportion as 
you were faithful or otherwise to your privileges in former 
years ; and will you, can you, be heedless of the solemn fact, 
that by and bye, in a much shorter time than probably you are 
aware, old age will creep on, when you must experience the 
results, be they better or worse, of your present doings? And 
ye too, if any such there be, who have already entered the vale 
of years,—full well do you know how the whole past often 
comes up in your meditations, and how this, together with the 
entire structure of your habits, built up by slow degrees during 
the many years of your life, is what chiefly makes you cheer- 
ful or sad; but be also aware,1 beseech you, that this is not 
your last harvest season, but a still more abundant one awaits 
you beyond the grave. 

Yes, brethren of whatever age, why, why wait! Why 
neglect the great preparation? Why cheat ourselves into the 
belief that the harvest is far distant? Why not, from beginning 
to end, acknowledge to ourselves the fact, and act upon it, that, 
by a law of our nature we cannot elude, we are all the time 
both sowing and reaping—ever earning and receiving wages, 
either of life or of death? Would that we looked habitually 
upon human existence in this light. Then how differently 
should we think, and feel, and act. Where could there be 
room or apology for indolence or for the transgression of any 
moral law? Every thing would preach to us the duty of des- 
patch—to be up and doing—and doing right. The world is 
around us; our brethren have claims upon us; we have char- 
acters to build up; in all relations and in all pursuits it is both 
seed time and harvest time with us; while we sow one thing 
we reap another; the future is before us, and the laws of our 
being and condition will be then as they are now; we are, and 
ever shall be, what, under God, we make ourselves; the 
thoughts, feelings, principles, habits, which we cherish—these 
belong to our real self, and in the consciousness of them we 
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must find our happiness, if we find it anywhere. These state- 
ments, and such as these, being true, and we knowing them to 
be so, how can we live on, from day to day, from month to 
month, from year to year, carelessly and negligently, forgetful 
of God who has ordered all things so wisely and kindly—in- 
different to the claims of our fellow creatures upon us, in sow- 
ing for whom we prepare for an abundant in-coming of bles- 
sings to ourselves—heedless of the form and hue which our 
own character is assuming amid the thousand influences of 
books, business, society and the world—that character, upon 
the good or bad qualities of which depends now, and ever will 
depend, our weal or our woe. Let us awake ; let us keep all 
our faculties bright; let us be active; let us perform every 
duty in its season; the seed we have to sow, let us sow it, and 
believe and feel that the harvest is not far off; whatever good 
thing our hand findeth to do, let us do it with all our might, 
knowing that our wages will be as our work ; let us take with 
us to every scene of labor the conviction, that the law of cause 
and effect is as operative in morals as in physics; that nothing 
stands alone and unconnected ; that everything is linked with 
everything, the past with the present, the sowing of the seed 
with the reaping of the crop, the habits of youth with the char- 
acter of manhood, the conduct of the meridian of our day with 
the enjoyment of age, and the acts of time with the awards of 
eternity. 

Eternity !—how often we are reminded of this by the mes- 
senger of death. Soon we shall cease to sow in the field of 
this world. But there is another, even the spiritual one. In 
that we shall be privileged—such of us as have been trained to 
good husbandry here—to scatter our seed in a more congenial 
soil. There shall we reap too, as now, of the produce of our 
present culture. How soon, no one, save God, knoweth. But 
certain it is that, a little while, and we shall not, any of us, be 
here. Our place shall know us no more; others shall sow and 
reap where we have toiled inthe same work ; but we shall still 
exist; we shall live in a higher sphere. God grant that our 
harvest, then and there, may be a good one. 
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DENOMINATIONAL TITLES. 


Tue following are the words of archbishop Whately : “ It 
is curious to observe how very common it is for any sect 
or party to assume a title indicative of the very excellence 
in which they are especially deficient.” And many ears 
are offended by the self-laudatory titles assumed by sects. 
What right, for example, have a class of believers to the 
complimentary designation of ‘the Orthodox,” “the Cath- 
olics,” or “the Disciples of Christ”—otherwise called the 
Campbellites? But, after all, why should we quarrel with the 
custom? ‘The name, rightly understood, expresses the ideal, 
the aim, the conviction of what should be, and the purpose to 
attain to it. If there be inconsistency between the claim and 
the merit, the profession and the practice, it will tell its own tale. 
Our title too, and it is rather the best of the many we bear,— 
that of * Liberal Christians,” carries to others no doubt the 
sound of assumption. The appellations of “ Friends” and 
‘“* Harmonists” are of the same description. Itseems preferable 
to denominate oneself by a high standard, rather than by a single 
characteristic tenet. Names derived in this latter way, such as 
*¢ Supralapsarians,” “‘Six-principle Baptists,” “* Restorationists,”’ 
‘“* Humanitarians” and ‘ Sabbatarians,” are liable to convey 
extremely meagre and narrow impressions. ‘The method of 
basing the nomenclature on the form of church government, 
originating such appellations as “ Independents,” ‘* Episcopali- 
ans,” “ Congregationalists,” “* Presbyterians,” is not objectiona- 
ble perhaps, except as it gives an undue prominence to matters 
that are external. Of all epithets, those seem to us least ac- 
cordant with reverence, freedom, and good taste, that are de- 
rived from the proper names of men; e. g. “ Hicksites,” 
‘“‘ Knipperdolings,” ‘* Rogerenes,” ‘* Puseyites,” ‘ Keithites,” 
‘‘ Muggletonians,” “ Socinians,”’ “‘ Calvinists.” Those names 
are the most honorably come by, and the most respectable, 
that are'applied first as a reproach and borne afterwards as a 
distinction, like ‘* Christian” and “ Puritan.” Finally, the less 
said of names, and of sects too, the better. H. 
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Tue Bexevovent Fraternity or Courcnes.—The annual public 
meeting of the Fraternity was held in the Federal Street Church, on 
the evening of Fast Day, April 3, 1845. The President, Hon. Richard 
Sullivan, was in the Chair. Prayer having been offered by Rev. 
Samuel Barrett, the Secretary, Rev. James I. T. Coolidge, proceeded 
to read the Report of the Executive Committee. Several changes 
have taken place during the year, in the administration of the 
affairs of the Ministry at Large; but the Committee expressed their 
full confidence that the institution bad lost none of its strength or its 
usefulness. Its financial concerns are in an unusually prosperous 
condition, there being a balance of some four hundred dollars in the 
treasury, after all expenditures. Rev. Warren Burton has been pur- 
suing the work on which he entered several months ago, assisting 


the Ministers of the Chapels, holding religious s: -v’»-* in the dwel- 
lings of the poor, and especially visiting the hou: 2 destitute, 
penetrating the most obscure retreats, and gathering st. ' relating 


to their number, their actual condition, and the causes of their destitu- 
tion. His labors promise an exceedingly valuable result. The Report 
presented by him embraced the discussion of several important topics 
connected with the general subject, and contained many interesting 
facts and details derived from the writer’s observation and experieuce. 
Another new feature in the meeting was the introduction of a Report 
from Rev. C. F. Barnard, Pastor of the Warren Street Chapel. The 
office and labors of this gentleman are so thoroughly kindred with 
those of the Ministers at Large, that it has seemed proper that they 
should, to acertain degree, be associated. Although the Chapel derives 
no part of its support from the Fraternity, and is not subject, at all, to 
its supervision, much may be gained by a harmonious action and 
relationship between both, and a union of the ideas, purposes and 
principles which are developed in the operation of each. Mr. Bar- 
nard’s Report was able, and exhibited an intimate practical acquaint- 
ance with the field of philanthropic exertion to which he is devoted. 
A brief account from Rev. Joseph Harrington, of his ministry at the 
Suffolk Street Chapel, was also read. Mr. Harrington continues to 
supply that pulpit, under a temporary arrangement, as has been the 
case since the resignation of Rev. Mr. Sargent, noticed by us in our 
February Number. Rev. Mr. Waterston’s Report gave information 
of the dissolution of his ministerial connexion with the Pitts Street 
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Chapel, alluded to in our last, in order that he may enter on the duties 
of the Pastorship of the “ Church of the Savior.”* The resignation of 
both these gentlemen, Mr. Waterston and Mr. Sargent, is much to be 
regretted, when the interests of the Ministry to the Poor are consider- 
ed. They have both been eminently successful in the stations they 
have held, they have secured the attachment and confidence of those 
among whom they have ministered and taught; and the records of 
their parishes shew that they have been faithful and have seen abun- 
dant spiritual fruits of their toils. The circumstances of their with- 
drawal, and the causes that have induced it, are already sufficiently 
known to the public.—After the Secretary had concluded his Report, 
which was unanimously accepted, addresses were made by several 
members of the Fraternity. Judge Rogers stated the argument in 
favor of institutions like this drawn from the origin and history of the 
Christian religion ; showed that the spirit of such enterprises was the 
spirit of Christ, and appealed to all real disciples to yield their earnest 
assistance to the promotion of so benevolent and righteous a cause. 
Dr. Gordon spoke of the claims the Fraternity has upon all classes of 
citizens ; of its equal and liberal regard for every human being in 
privation, and offered such personal testimony as his profession enabled 
him to give, to the vast blessings conferred by it. Mr. James Whiting 
expressed a desire that more of the sentiment which actuates this 
Ministry might be diffused throughout our congregations, Rev. J. F. 
Clarke followed in the same train of remark; dwelt on the impor- 
tance of regarding the poor as our fellow-men; and concluded by 
declaring that, although he had not altogether agreed with the Com- 
mittee in one of their late proceedings, he felt the utmost assurance 
of their good intentions, and was not the less disposed to befriend the 
Fraternity. Mr. Grant presented some forcible considerations on the 
bearing which the cause of Temperance has upon these humane move- 
ments. Hon. John C. Park called the attention of the meeting to the 
condition of young men inthe city. He thought it of the first impor- 
tance that employers, and merchants with clerks especially, should 


* It has been suggested to us since our last Number was issued, that our notice of 
the formation of the ‘* Church of the Savior,” may create an impression not altogether 


correct. We are informed that, independently of the di ion which occurred in the 





“‘ Church of the Disciples,” a strong desire had been felt and expressed on the part of 
individuals not connected with Rev. Mr. Clarke’s society, thata new church might be 
established near the centre of the city ; that several persons have actually engaged 
in the movement besides the seceders from Mr. Clarke; and that therefore the 


secession alluded to may be said to have furnished an occasion, rather than the 


primary or sole cause, of the organization of the ‘‘ Church of the Savior.” 
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treat the young men in their service with a personal interest, kindness 
and sympathy; that they should give them a place in their own 
family circle in the evening ; encourage them to read; provide them 
with seats in the house of worship ; and inquire carefully after their 
habits, particularly on the Sabbath. One or two instances were 
cited of shameful neglect of this duty. Rev. Mr. Barnard gave an 
account of a singularly happy experiment of this sort of treatment 
conducted by Joseph Curtis, Esq., of New York City. Mr. David 
Reed expressed his conviction that a similar consideration ought to be 
extended to young females, obliged to work for their subsistence, and 
often nearly friendless. 

At the annual meeting for the election of officers, held April 13, 
the following gentlemen were chosen to act on the Executive Com- 
mittee, viz: Hon. Richard Sullivan, President ; Thomas Tarbell, Esq., 
Treasurer ; Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Secretary ; and Rev. 8S. K. Lothrop 
and Benjamin Seaver, Esq. 

The * Church of the Savior” has applied for admission, in due form, 
into the Fraternity, and hereafter will constitute one of its regular 
branches. 





ITEMS. 


Iv addition to the new churches it is proposed to erect soon in 
Boston which we mentioned last month, the Roman Catholics, it is 
said, intend building one at the south part of the city, one at Chelsea, 
and another at East Boston. The Methodist Episcopal Society, wor- 
shipping heretofore at the Odeon, proposes to put up a church on the 
corner of Harrison Avenue and Beach Street. The new and hand- 
some Catholic church at South Boston is going forward to its com- 
pletion. 


An extensive and powerful secession from the Romish Church, 
with a protest against Romish doctrine, has appeared in Germany. 


Tne antipathy against the Jesuits, their arts, practices and tenets, 
is so hearty in Switzerland, that popular feeling seems to enforce 
upon the order a withdrawal from the Cantons. 


“Tr is estimated;that the Romish population‘in this country amounts 
to 1,300,000, comprised within twenty-two bishoprics, and govern- 
ed by a hierarchy of twenty-six bishops, including the titular with 
the coadjutor prelates. The number of churches is 675, and of priests, 
709. The Romish ecclesiastical seminaries already number twenty- 
two, and the chartered universities and colleges, fifleen. Within ten 
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years nine new dioceses have been formed, and twelve bishops con- 
secrated; 382 priests have been added to the previous number, and 
.403 churches erected.” 

[r is said that nearly three millions of dollars are annually paid out 
in New York City for intoxicating drinks; and that a petition to the 
State Assembly that the city might not be exempted from the proposed 
Excise Law, which empowers each county to vote directly on the 
question whether licenses shall be granted within its borders—was 
signed by thirty thousand citizens in the course of three days.—Mr. 
Gough has publicly, distinctly and emphatically, and with offers of 
proof, denied the charges made upon his character, in respect to 
veracity, honor and disinterestedness, by one Mr. Mannering who 
professes to be his foster-father. 

Ar a large meeting of persons engaged in the wholesale drapery 
trade in London, it has been resolved to request all who conduct the 
various departments of that business to close their establishments 
every Saturday at one o'clock, in order to allow the laborers an 
opportunity to recreate and enjoy exercise in the open air before the 
Sabbath. This is one of the signs of a growing spirit of humanity and 
Christianity, delightful to witness and deserving honorable men- 
tion. There is no good reason why a similar generosity should not 
appear in other branches of labor, and in every city on the globe. 

A workinG-mMAN in Dundee, Scotland, writes a very interesting 
letter, published in one of the Magazines, giving an account of an 
exceedingly useful practice that prevails among flax-dressers there— 
viz: reading aloud in the workshops. Each individual workman 
takes his turn in reading, while the rest continue their employment. 
Valuable books and periodicals are selected, and the consequence is, 
that flax-dressers are becoming a remarkably intelligent body of men. 
It is stated as a fact that in shops where this custom obtains, not less 
work is accomplished, but decidedly more. 


Tue annual meeting of the Warren Street Chapel Association in 
this city, was held on the 20th of April, 1845. After the business 
transactions were concluded, public exercises were attended in the 
Chapel. Rev. Mr. Barnard presented a Report of his proceedings, and 
those of his assistants, during the year, and submitted the pecuniary 
situation of the institution to the generous regards of his fellow- 
citizens. It appears that notwithstanding the incalculable advantages 
flowing from this Chapel, educational, economical and spiritual, there 
is still a deficiency in the support extended to it by the community. 
Addresses were made, on the acceptance of the Report, by Hon. Horace 
Mann, Rev. T. B. Fox, George 8S. Hillard, Esq., and Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., Chairman of the meeting. 











